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show that, had he had a little more time, he would have succeeded 
in getting out of the way. The accident occurred near a curve, 
and the appellant proved that the engineer of the train blew his 
whistle in rounding the curve and on seeing the man, but he was 
only 200 feet away when it was evident that he was intoxicated 
and not likely to get off the track. The engineer did not attempt 
to stop the train until after the man was struck, and the momen- 
tum was so great that the train did not come to a stop until a third 
of a mile from the accident. The court said that if a person, 
whether drunk or sober, negligently incurs danger from a passing 
train, he is precluded from recovering, unless, after the danger is 
discovered, the engineer fail to do all in his power to lessen it. In 
this case, if the engineer had endeavored to stop the train when 
first the danger appeared, the deceased might have had time to 
save himself, and therefore the railroad company was held respon- 
sible. 

Seal — Printed Forms — Sufficiency. — Lorawv. Nissley, 27 Atl. Rep. 
242 (Penn.). The maker of a note used a printed blank, and 
signed his name to the left of the printed word "seal. " The court 
declared that "sealing has become constructive rather than actual, 
and is in a great degree a matter of intention, " and held that the use 
of a blank raises a conclusive presumption that all its parts not struck 
out or intended to be cancelled before signing, are adopted by the 
signer, and no other seal was necessary to the validity of the 
instrument. 

Statutes — Presumption as to its Passage. — State ex rel. Reed v. 
Jones, 34 Pac. Rep. 201 (Wash.). The Attorney General of Wash- 
ington was charged by a statute with the performance of certain 
duties. He refused to perform them on the ground that the leg- 
islature had not observed constitutional requirements in the pas- 
sage of the act, a writ of mandamus was issued to compel his 
performance. Held, that where a bill is regular on its face, is 
signed by the presiding officers of the two houses of the legislature 
and approved by the executive, and is on file as directed by the 
constitution, it is conclusively presumed to have been regularly 
passed by the legislature. 



